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THE SLEECHES TAKE STOCK OF THE TIMBER. 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 
CHAPTER XVI.—A NEW CLAIMANT FOR STANMORE. 


CotovEL Everarp lay on his bed propped up with 
pillows. The window was open. He gazed forth 


over the green lawn, the bright blue sea and the 








Isle of Wight smiling in the distance. Three persons | 
were in the room. Near his head stood his faithful | 
attendant and old companion-in-arms; on the other | 
side was his sister. Tears were in her eyes, while | 
Mabel stood near the foot of the bed with her hands | 
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clasped, gazing on that venerated countenance. The 
sand of life was ebbing fast, a few grains alone 
remained. 

‘“‘ Paul, we have fought together. We have served 
our country well when we had youth and strength,” 
whispered the old officer, holding the hand of his 
faithful attendant. ‘“‘ You don’t forget that day when 
our brave general fell. Ere he died he heard that 
the enemy were put to flight, the victory won. Sister, 
he died happy, and so doI; for I may say with all 
humbleness, I have fought the good fight. I have 
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tried to do my duty, but I trust in One mighty to 
save.” Then returning to old recollections, ‘“‘ You 
remember that day, Paul; that battle, the most 
glorious of our many fields. And now, Paul, we shall 
never fight again. You must look after these two here, 
sister Ann and my sweet Mabel. They want a trust- 
worthy proteetor. I never knew you to fail me, Paul.” 

His voice as he spoke was sinking lower and lower. 
A few more words he spoke expressive of the Chris- 
tian’s hope. Then his hands relaxed their grasp, and 
those who watched him knew that the noble old man 
was dead. 

The colonel’s will was opened. By his express 
desire no funeral pomp attended him to the grave. 
Paul, with eight of his older tenants, simple cottagers, 
several of whom had been soldiers, bore his coffin. 

Seldom, however, has a longer line of mourners 
attended a plume-bedecked hearse than that which 
followed on foot the remains of Colonel Everard. 
Not only did all the inhabitants of Lynderton join 
the procession, but vast numbers of persons from the 
surrounding districts came to show their respect to 
the memory of one who had so long dwelt among 
them, and whose many virtues had won their love. 

The estates were entailed on the next heir-at-law, 
while such property as the colonel could leave was 
given.to his well-beloved: sister, Madam Everand. 

Hie: had: not, however, been a. saving mam;. indeed, 
the expenses of his position had been censiderable, 
and the sum was but small. Mabel and her Aunt 
were to remaim im possessiom ef Stanmore Park till 
the return, of Captaum Everard from sea. 

The funeral was-over, and. once more the household 
settled down into their usual ways. Paul was more. 
active tham ever: his eye was everywhere, feeling 
that he was obeying his master’s behests im watehingr 
over the interests of the captain and his daughter: 

The same coach which a few months: before hadi 
brought Hagzry Tryon southward, had now among its: 
passengers no less.a person than Mr. Silas Sleech. He: 
was in deep mourning—a proper respect to the 
memory of his late uncle, Colonel Everard. Yet his: 
countenance bore no signs of grief. On the contrary, 
some pleasant thoughts seemed to occupy his mind, 
as he frequently rubbed his hands together and 
smiled complacently. 

He was received with cordiality by his respected 
parent, the elder Mr. Sleech, though the rest of the 
family, consisting of several brothers and four fair 
sisters, welcomed him apparently with less affection. 
Silas had brought but little luggage, but he held a 
tin case of considerable size which he had never 
allowed to quit his hand. The family greetings over, 
he and his father retired to the inner office. With 
intense interest they examined the contents of the 
case. 

‘ Tt’s all right, father, I tell you,” exclaimed Silas. 
‘¢ Stanmore is ours, as sure as fate. My mother was 
the elder sister next to the colonel, and the captain’s 
father never had any marriage lines to show. I tell 
you the captain has no more right to the name of 
Everard than old Pike the mace-bearer. If the 
captain has a certificate, where is it? Let him show 
it; but he has not; and that little jade Mabel, who 
looks so proudly down upon me especially, must now 
be brought down a peg or two herself. She will be 
humble enough before long, or I am mistaken.” 

‘‘Silas, you ought to be Lord Chancellor,” ex- 
claimed his father ; ‘‘you have managed this affair 
with wonderful acuteness and judgment. I always 


thought there was a screw loose about Tom Everard’s 
foreign marriage, his wife dying suddenly, and he 
coming home with a small baby and a. strange nurse, 
who could not speak a word of English or tell any- 
body what had happened. However, now we have 
got the law on our side, the sooner we take posses- 
sion of our rights the better. You and will see to 
that to-morrow. We will behave handsomely to 
Madam Everard. Indeed, I rather suspect that she 
won’t be so badly off, and whatever she has will go 
to Mabel, so there’s no use falling out too much with 
them. However, if your mother’s husband and 
children ought to be at Stanmore, why to Stanmore 
we will go, so that is settled.” 

‘Don’t tell the rest of them, though, father,” said 
Silas. ‘They will be blabbing it out, and Madam 
Everard will be getting wind of it, and we shan’t 
have the pleasure of giving them the little surprise 
IT long for; come, you must not baulk me in that, 
daddy. A Lord Chancellor knows what’s what, and 
if I don’t kick up a pretty shindy in Stanmore Park 
before long, my name ’s not Silas Sleech.” 

Madam Everard and her niece were seated in the 
study after breakfast. It had been the colonel’s 
sitting-room, and they occupied it with fond affection, 
no one, however, making use of his arm-chair. It 
seemed as if his spirit was often there, come down 
from the realms of the blest, while they talked of 
him and their lost Lucy. 

The servant entered, and Madam Everard heard 
with no small dissatisfaction the names of her little- 
esteemed brother-in-law and his eldest son. They 
entered the room not with quite so much- confidence 
as might have been expected. 

‘Why, Ann, you look somewhat solemn this fine 
morning,” observed the elder, as he took a seat, not 
wery close to Madam Everard. Silas drew some- 
what nearer to Mabel, but rising, she placed herself 
em the sofa near her aunt, and continued the em- 


breidery at which she was working, scarcely looking 


up. The elder Sleech turned his hat about several 
tames.. He did not look as if he felt himself a mem- 
ber of the Everard family. 

Silas had more impudence than his father, and 
this. enabled him to overcome a certain feeling which 
would intrude, in spite of his assumed confidence. 

‘‘T have come about business, Ann,” at last said 
Mr: Sleech the elder, ‘‘ Silas and I. We wish to do 
everything pleasant and to give no annoyance; but 
you must know, Ann, when your elder sister married 
me, she married the family lawyer that was. You 
have always supposed that Tom Everard—the cap- 
tain’s father—had married abroad; at all events 
the captain was brought home as a baby by Tom, 
who said he was his lawful child. Now it turns out 
that either Tom was mistaken, or else he told a fib— 
I don’t like to use strong language. If a man can- 
not prove his marriage he is not married; that’s 
what the law says. Now Tom to his death never 
had any marriage certificate to exhibit. It follows, 
therefore, in the eye of the law, that he was not 
married, and so you see your sister Jane became heir- 
at-law of her late brother, and I, as her representa- 
tive, am—or rather my son Silas is—the rightful 
possessor of Stanmore Park. It’s as clear as a 
pike-staff, Ann, and so there’s no use making any 
ado about it.” 

While Mr. Sleech senior was speaking, Madam 
Everard had maintained a perfect composure. Poor 





Mabel’s colour came and went. She felt a choking 
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sensation in her throat. Not for herself did she care, 
she was thinking of her gallant father, away from 
home fighting his country’s battles—when he re- 
turned to find himself disinherited. It would be a 
grievous blow. She felt, too, that she could no longer, 
when she gave her hand, endow her husband with 
the wealth she thought she should value more for his 
sake than for her own. 

“You say you called on a matter of business,” 
said Madam Everard, with becoming dignity. ‘As 
aman of business we will treat you. I will send for 
Mr. Wallace, my late brother’s solicitor, and should 
he be satisfied that you are the rightful owner of 
Stanmore, and that Captain Everard has no claim on 
it, my niece and I will quit the house. ‘Till then I 
must request you to leave us at peace. You must 
be aware that the information you bring us is not 

leasant.”’ 

Mabel kept her lips pressed together. She dared 
not trust her voice, she simply bowed her assent to 
her aunt’s request. 

‘Well, well, Ann, Iam not surprised that you are 
annoyed,” said Mr. Sleech, rising from his seat; 
“that is but natural. Of course, we are gentlemen, 
and wish to treat you as ladies. We will just take a 
look round the park and grounds. I have a notion 
a good many trees should be cut down. The colonel 
was over-squeamish about felling timber ; and Mabel, 
my dear, [ wish you would not look so glum. 
Perhaps if you play your cards well, you may still be 
nistress of Stanmore, eh? Silas, you rogue, you 
used to admire your pretty little cousin.” 

Silas rolled his round eyes and gave a glance at 
Mabel which she, at least, thought bespoke very 
little affection, for she turned away from him with a 
feeling of loathing, not deigning to make any re- 
mark, 

“You know your way,’ said Madam Everard ; 
“you must do as you think fit. We cannot inter- 
fere.” 

Without putting out her hand, she gave a stately 
bow to her brother-in-law and nephew. A chuckle 
reached her ears as the door closed behind them. 

“Jane, Jane, what have you brought upon us?” 
she exclaimed, apostrophising her deceased sister. 

The marriage had been a hateful one from the 
first. Old Sleech had, even asa young man, been 
almost as odious as his son, and no one could account 
for Jane Everard’s infatuation and bad taste when 
she insisted on marrying him. 

Madam Everard rang the bell, and begged that 
Paul Gauntlett would come to her. He obeyed the 
summons, and was soon afterwards trotting off on the 
horse with which he always accompanied the colonel 
to Lynderton. Mr. Wallace was at home, and very 
quickly made his appearance at Stanmore, escaping 
an encounter with the Sleeches, who were still making 
their round of the park, notching trees which they 
agreed might come down to advantage and clear a 
pretty penny. 

Mr. Wallace heard Madam Everard’s statement 
with a grave face. 

‘Ido not see much that is hopeful about it, but 
we will try what the law can do. If the law decides 
that Captain Everard is not the heir, we have no help 
for it. I will look over all the deeds deposited with 
me, but to my recollection I have no certificate or 
copy of certificate of Mr. Tom Everard’s marriage. 
4e must have been very young at the time, at all 
events. An older man would probably have taken 





more care of so important a document. However, I 
will see Mr. Sleech, and endeavour to persuade him 
that he cannot justly at present push his claims. We 
must proceed cautiously, for although you. are in 
possession, I fear that he can prove himself to be heir- 
at-law.” 

Mr. Wallace had left the house some time before 
the Sleeches returned. They came in by the garden 
entrance, and walked without ceremony into the 
study, where Mabel and her aunt were still sitting. 

‘« Well, we have had a good look round the grounds, 
Ann, and I have come to the conclusion that the 
colonel did not make half as much of the property as 
he might have done. Why, I can tell you, eight 
thousand pounds’ worth of timber might be cut down 
—Silas says ten thousand, but I think that he isa little 
over the mark—without doing any harm to the place, 
and there are no end of improvements he and 1 have 
been proposing.” 

‘‘No one must venture to cut down timber on this 
property without the leave of my nephew, the cap- 
tain,’”’ said Madam Everard, drawing herself up. 

‘Well, that’s as may be, Ann,” answered Mr. 
Sleech, with a forced laugh. ‘‘ He who has the right 
to the property will have the right to cut down the 
trees, or law ’s not law. However, that’s neither 
here nor there. What I want to know, Ann, is when 
you and Mabel will be ready to pack up bag and 
baggage and turn out. There’s that bow-windowed 
house in the town, half-way up the street, which would 
just suit you two spinster ladies, and the fact is that 
my daughters and my sons and I have rather a fancy 
to come and take up our quarters here. We have 
been kept out of the place a pretty long number of 
years, and you see, in my opinion, it’s time we had 
our rights.” 

‘When our legal adviser considers that we have no 
longer a right to remain in this house, Mabel and I 
will immediately leave it,’”? answered the old lady, 
with dignity. ‘‘Iam sure such would be Captain 
Everard’s wish. In the meantime, I must request, 
Mr. Sleech, that you and your son will bring this 
interview to a conclusion. As relatives I would 
have made you welcome; but I cannot feel that you 
are justified in thus coming to insult my niece and 
me. I must therefore request that you willtake your 
departure.” 

‘As you like, Ann, as you like,” exclaimed Mr. 
Sleech, swinging about his hat, which he had lifted 
from the ground. ‘‘It won’t be for long, I can tell 
you; we shall soon be back again, I have an idea.” 
Silas endeavoured to shake hands with Mabel with a 
smile which he intended to be insinuating, but she 
indignantly turned from him. 

‘‘Oh, oh, proud as ever,” he muttered, as he 
followed his father out of the room, at the door of 
which Paul was standing sentry. He had seen them 
returning to the house, and it would have fared ill 
with either of them had they ventured to proceed 
much further in their insulting remarks to the ladies. 
Not a muscle of his countenance moved as he opened 
the hall-door ; but his eyes glared down upon them 
with an expression which made even Silas wince and 
keep close behind his father’s heels. 

‘* Well, that old fellow ’s the essence of glumness,”’ 
observed Silas, as they got beyond hearing. 

‘‘She threatened me, she did,’’ muttered his 
father, between his teeth, not attending to what Silas 
had said. ‘But we will be even with them, or my 
name’s not Tony Sleech.” 

ss 2 
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Lynderton was at that time a place of fashionable 
resort during the summer season. People came down 
there to enjoy the sea breezes and the bathing in salt 
water, to listen to the band of the foreign legion, 
and to enjoy the pleasant society which was to be 
found in the town and its neighbourhood. During 
the lifetime of his sister, Lady Tryon, Mr. Coppinger 
had declined going there ; but he now acceded to the 
urgent entreaties of his daughters, and had taken a 
house for them, at which they had arrived. He 
himself, however, could only occasionally get down. 
One of the very few visitors admitted at Stanmore 
was the young Baron de Ruvigny. He also had 
soon become acquainted with the Miss Coppingers, 
and from the account he gave of them, as well as 
from the way Harry had before spoken of his cousins, 
Mabel more than ever was anxious to see them. 
Indeed, she consulted with her aunt whether she 
might not with propriety call upon them. The 
matter was discussed several times; but Madam 
Everard could not yet bring herself to see strangers. 

‘‘They were charming young ladies,” said the 
young baron, ‘so full of life and spirits, and so 
sweet and gentle; so refined in manners, so lovely in 
appearance.” 

‘‘ What! are the six sisters all charming?” asked 
Mabel, innocently. 

The young baron hesitated, blushed, confessed that 
one in particular was even more than he had described 
—a lovely pearl. Her name Sybella—what a 
sweet name. Her voice, too—she sings exquisitely. 

‘‘T have heard of her,” said Mabel, at length, 
‘from her cousin Harry. He described her as a very 
interesting girl, so pray tell them, baron, that I hope 
soon to make their acquaintance.” 

This was said before the visit of the Mr. Sleeches to 
Stanmore, which has just been described. 

The Miss Coppingers thought Lynderton a most 
delightful place, and were not at all surprised that 
Harry had praised it so much to them; their only 
sorrow was that he was notthere. Their father, with 
kind consideration, had not told them that he had 
strong grounds for suspecting Harry’s honesty, nor 
had he given any reason forhis absence. All he had 
said was that Harry had suddenly left the counting- 
house and had not returned, and they all thought too 
well of him to suspect him of any dishonourable 
conduct. They consequently spoke of him openly at 
Lynderton as their cousin. He seemed to have 
many friends, but only two appeared to know what 
had become of him: one was the Baron de Ruvigny, 
who was a very frequent visitor at their house, 
and the other was Captain Rochard, who came once 
or twice with the baron. He was, he told them, 
an old friend of Captain Everard’s, and was therefore 
particularly interested in the place. 

Silas Sleech had obtained a holiday for the purpose 
of visiting Lynderton, not at all aware at the time 
that Mr. Coppinger was about to proceed there him- 
self. Great was the merchant’s astonishment when, 
the day after he came down, his eyes fell on his clerk, 
dressed in the height of fashion, walking up and 
down among the gay company assembled under an 
avenue of trees at the outside of the town to hear the 
band play. His amazement was increased when he 
saw him bow with a most familiar glance at his own 
daughters. Directly afterwards his clerk’s eye met 
his. Now Silas possessed as much impudence and 
assurance as most men, but his glance sank abashed 


before the stern look of the dignified Mr. Coppinger. 





The young ladies were, they declared, utterly ignorant 
who he was. He had introduced himself as a friend 
of the officers of the legion, on the previous 
evening, without giving his name, while they had 
seen him dancing with several young ladies. Silas 
was ambitious. He was endeavouring to work his 
way into good society, in the outside circles of which 
only his family had hitherto moved, in spite of their 
connection by marriage with the Everards. 

Meantime Roger Kyffin had returned from Ireland. 
His grief at finding that Harry had gone away with 
so grievous an imputation on his character was very 
great. Still he did not, he could not, believe Harry 
to be guilty. He found no letter, however, from him 
at Idol Lane, nor was there one at his own house. 

‘‘Surely the boy would have written to me,” he 
thought, ‘‘and told me where he was going. With 
all his faults, I believe he regarded me with sincere 
affection. I am sure he would have written.” 

On speaking to his housekeeper one day about 
some letter which had been left during his absence, 
she mentioned that Mr. Silas Sleech had on one occa- 
sion come to the house and requested to see Mr. 
Kyffin’s letters, stating that he had been desired to 
forward some of them to him. 

‘‘ [never gave any such directions,” said Mr. Kyfiin. 
‘‘Did he take any letter?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, there was one—a particularly thick one, 
too—and the direction was in a good bold hand, just 
such as I have seen Master Harry write. I thought 
at the time, ‘Surely that’s the very letter master 
would like to have,’ so I let Mr. Sleech take it off, 
making sure that he was going to send it on to you.” 





MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 


XIV.—TNE FIRST “ATHENEUM”—LITERARY VENTURES—THEL- 
WALL—YOUNG DISRAELI—THE COLOSSEUM—FROST FAIR ON 
THE THAMES. 

Tuk first number of the ‘‘ Athenzeum”’ was published 

at the beginning of 1828, at No. 147, Strand, edited by 

James Silk Buckingham, the distinguished traveller 

in the East. I remember the large room on the first- 

floor, with its official fittings and a long dining-table 

—a sort of literary board-room, with a pretentious 

character about it that did not bespeak success. The 

‘‘ Atheneum”? afterwards came into the hands of 

John Sterling and Frederick Maurice—both young 

men then unknown. But the journal did not acquire 

any special or popular character until its editorship 
passed to Mr. T. K. Hervey, who gave to it a poetic 

tone, as well as a critical reputation, relieved by 4 

certain airiness of style, which embellished by its 

fancy. He was a graceful critic, who knew how to 
correct as well ascharm. Upon such qualities was 
founded the best reputation of the ‘‘Athenseum.” 

A writer in that journal, February 9, 1867, remarks: 

‘If Hervey had been less convivial and more 1n- 

dustrious, he would have shone as a writer of his- 

tory; he had capacity for research and a strong 
memory; as a young man he possessed a large 
amount of reading;” yet, in this paper, the writer 
strangely omits all mention of Hervey as editor of 
the ‘‘ Athenzeum.”’ 

The same year I commenced the publication of 

a series of volumes of scientific abstracts, which, to 
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the eleventh number, was entitled, ‘‘ Arcana of 
Science and Art;” and afterwards continued as the 
‘Year Book of Facts,’’ from 1839 to 1871. These 
two series extended to forty-three volumes, which 
were published in January each year, and with two 
supplementary volumes, make forty-five volumes, 
each of which, it may be sufficient to state, exhibits 
the most important discoveries and improvements of 
the year in Science and the Arts. The best known 
scientific men of the time have not hesitated to allow 
their portraits to be engraved for the work. The 
“Arcana” and ‘Year Book” containing accurate 
reports of the scientific papers, and the names of the 
authors being given, they have, it is believed, been 
very serviceable for instant reference and quotation. 

Throughout the toil of the ‘‘ Arcana,” the copy- 
money was such as is usually awarded to labours of 
love. As the ‘‘ Year Book of Facts,’’ the sale was 
more than doubled. In New York, by American 
leave, the title and materials were literally pirated. 
In Paris, Sir Richard Phillips’s ‘‘ Million of Facts” 
experienced similar injustice: the title was copied, 
which the editor, in his preface, acknowledged 
having taken, though at the same time he spoke very 
disparagingly of the execution of the work. Phillips 
commenced his ‘‘ Million of Facts”’ in his retirement 
at Brighton, about the year 1824. I remember his 
progress with it at 45, Brompton Row, a good house, 
formerly tenanted by Count Rumford, and the Rev. 
W. Beloe (the Sexagenarian). My old friend, Peter 
Cunningham, in his Handbook of London, describes 
him as ‘Sir Richard Phillips, the bookseller.” 
The ‘‘ Million of Facts” was published in 1830, 
and has been often reprinted and enlarged; the late 
editions have a frontispiece portrait of the author, 
from a bust by Turnerelli. The work is a most 
laborious production. In the stereotyped edition, 
1848, p. 648, the author tells us: ‘All the ele- 
mentary books under the names of Blair, Goldsmith, 
Barrow, Pelham, and Bossuet, were the production 
of the editor of this volume, between 1798 and 1815.” 

Next year I wrote, in the parlour of the house, No. 
3, Charing Cross, the title and plan of a volume to 
be cailed ‘‘ Curiosities of London,” in which it was 
proposed to note the most memorable points in the 
annals of the metropolis, and to describe its most re- 
markable objects of interest. In this labour the 
utmost pains were taken to verify names, dates, and 
circumstances, not forgetting Sydney Smith’s note, 
“The English love names, dates, and certificates.” 
- the realisation of this scheme I shall refer here- 

ter. 

In the year 1830, I was induced to take especial 
interest in a stupendous work of glass-painting of 
the Tournament of the Field of Cloth of Gold, 
executed by Thomas Wilmshurst, pupil of Muss, the 
well-known enamel-painter; the original sketch by 
R. T. Bone, the horses by Woodward. It was not 
taken from the reputed Holbein, ‘‘The Meeting of 
Henry vir and Francis 1 of France,” at Hampton 
Court Palace; but from the last tourney, with all its 
gorgeousness as described by Hall, the chronicler, 
who was present, and drew up his description of it by 
Henry’s command. The window, as it was called, 
was 432 square feet, or 18ft. by 24ft., and consisted 
of 350 pieces fitted into metal astragals, or frames, 
according with the shadows, so that the whole 
appeared an entire sheet of glass. The picture was 
composed from the details of Hall’s ‘‘ Chronicle,” and 
contained upwards of one hundred life-sized figures 





(forty portraits, mostly after Holbein), including the 
two Queens, Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, and the Countess 
of Chateaubriant; Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; 
Queen Mary, Dowager of France; the ill-fated Duke 
of Buckingham; the two Kings; the Marquis de 
Fleurenges, the Earl of Devonshire, etc. The superb 
assemblage of many-coloured costumes, gold and 
jewels, waving plumes, glittering arms, velvet, ermine, 
and cloth of gold, with heraldic emblazonry, and the 
shields of the two Kings hung amidst the trees, were 
most picturesquely managed by the painter. The 
work cost Mr. Wilmshurst, we were assured, upwards 
of three thousand pounds. It was exhibited in the 
first-floor of the house No. 15, Oxford Street, and 
occupied the whole of one side of the room, which was 
decorated as a gallery, in the style of Henry vim. 
I saw much of the progress of the picture: the 
portraits of the principal personages were most deli- 
cately painted, and the jewellery and other accessories 
elaborately finished. On my first view of the picture 
complete, I remarked, ‘‘ What a grievous event a fire 
would be!’’ The proprietor had insured the painting 
for a large sum, but before the close of the con- 
ditional month, the insurance office returned the pre- 
mium. Sad then to relate, on the night of January 31, 
1832, the house was destroyed by an accidental fire, 
and with it the picture, not a portion being re- 
moved: not even a sketch or study was saved! It 
had been exhibited about twenty months. Of the 
Historical Outline, which I wrote for the proprietor, 
many thousand copies were sold at sixpence each. 
This year Mr. Thelwall; who resided at No. 1, 
Dorset Place, Pall Mall East, started the ‘‘ Panoramic 
Miscellany,” a monthly magazine of original papers, 
reviews, etc., in which I assisted him. In proof 
of his resources for the enterprise he produced from 
a drawer in his library some seven or eight hundred 
pounds, which had been subscribed for the purpose, 
in hundred pound shares, making, with his own 
liability, one thousand pounds towards the venture. 
I remember, among the contributors, Miss Mitford, 
whose father was pretty regular in his calls for the 
periodical payments. The ‘‘ Miscellany” proved a 
failure; the funds were soon expended; and Mr. 
Thelwall did not incur any heavy responsibilities by 
the venture. The tone of the magazine was too scho- 
lastic, and overlaid with eccentric crotchets. Thelwall 
died at Bath of heart disease, in 1834, in his seventieth 
year. Never was a man more justly characterised 
than he is in the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopzedia ”—*‘ of a mild 
and amiable disposition, of domestic habits, open- 
hearted and generous, of high moral feeling, and of 
inflexible integrity; his sentiments were exalted by 
poetic feeling, and he was buoyed up by hope.” He 
was the son of a silk-mercer, in Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, was born in 1764, showed early 
talent for drawing, removed from school at thirteen 
years of age, but disliked his father’s business, in which 
he remained three years, which he spent mostly in 
reciting poetry, history, the drama, moral philosophy, 
metaphysics, and divinity. He earnestly desired to 
be an artist or an actor, but his mother apprenticed 
him to a tailor, with whom he remained only a short 
time. He next studied for the law, but abandoned it 
from doubts as to the morality of a hired advocate 
pleading to support a cause rather than to discover 
the truth; and next embraced literature as a pro- 
fession. He then ardently studied anatomy, physio- 
logy, and chemistry. He became an orator before he 
was twenty years of age. He was a Tory in politics ; 
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but his boldness and fluency of speech led him into 
the political struggles of the period, and with Thomas 
Hardy and John Horne Tooke, in 1794, he was tried 
for high treason and acquitted; Thelwall’s trial 
lasting five days. He then lectured on politics and 
political history for several years, and in 1801 became 
a lecturer and tutor in elocution, and undertook 
the cure of stammering and other impediments of 
speech, in which his success was great. Nor must be 
forgotten his ‘‘Champion,” a weekly newspaper. It 
is rarely that we find a man of Thelwall’s intrepidity 
passing through the fiery ordeal of politics unscathed 
and incorruptible. 

Opposite, at No. 13, Pall Mall East, in 1829, Mr. 
Charles Knight commenced publishing a ‘‘ London 
Magazine,” with better success than Thelwall’s 
journal. This was shortly before Knight entered 
upon that wide field of cheap literature, which he has 
so ably described in his ‘‘ Passages in the Life of a 
Working Man.” 

It was about this time that Sir Richard Phillips 
began his ‘‘ Personal Tour through the United 
Kingdom,”’ the publication of which extended but to 
three parts. This work was written eurrente calamo, 
andis very unequal. Some of its scenes and characters 
are admirably drawn. An interesting feature of the 
“‘ Tour’ is the notice taken of native genius, whether 
it be in the several branches of natural philosophy, 
in mechanics, or in poetry. Of the poets several 
specimens are given, and although they are not 
amenable to a high standard, the homeliness of their 
verse should be cherished with respect. There is, 
by the way, an incident of the author reaching the 
‘‘sleepy town of Chesterfield,” at twelve, on a 
very dark night, and having great difficulty in 
procuring a bed. The story is so well told that it 
deserves mention. The details of the manufacturing 
towns are cleverly popularised. The general interest 
of the work renders it worth ‘a cart-load of recol- 
lections.”” I find among the continuation of the 
“Tour,” left by Sir Richard Phillips in ms., re- 
ference to his share in the formation of the Useful 
Knowledge Society. ‘‘The idea of the sixpenny- 
worths of knowledge, and of a Society to give them 
sanction, and above all, as a security from the craft 
of trade,”’ says Phillips, ‘‘was all my own. I com- 
municated it in July, 1825, to Mr. Brougham, and it 
was afterwards formed under circumstances which 
conferred on him the applause of certain flatterers, 
of whom he and I think alike. This little knot 
concocted the Society, and in spite of the array of 
committees, have since conducted it.’”’ Sir Richard 
complains of being attacked by this agency, and it is 
certain that on the publication of the First Part of 
his ‘“‘ Tour” he was beset by the hornets of criticism, 
yet in this Mr. Brougham took no part whatever. 

The demise of King George rv, 26th of June, 
1830, at Windsor Castle, and the Royal funeral, were 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Mirror” with more particularity 
than could have been expected at that period. In 
addition to the State ceremonial, were engraved the 
bedchamber in which the King died, and his 
Majesty’s private dining-room, both copied from 
water-colour drawings, lent by special favour. The 
bedchamber is in the new portion of Windsor Castle, 
on the east side. This was the favourite apartment 
of George Iv: here his Majesty passed the whole of 
his painful illness, only leaving the room for an occa- 
sional airing in the adjoining corridor—and here 

he died. 





The chamber has a fine embayed window, with a 
most enchanting view of the flower garden, orangery, 
and fountain, and Windsor Great Park with the 
Thames in the distance. The King seldom, when 
in good health, occupied any other apartment—its 
charming prospect alternating with the cares of State : 


‘* Methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain : 
* * * * * * 


Ah! what a life were this! How sweet, how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy to kings ?”- 


The decorations of the chamber were gold and 
French white; the walls hung with crimson damask. 
The King’s bed was of the couch form, without 
hangings, and was richly carved and gilt; the 
mattresses and bed of white satin, edged with crimson. 
Several timepieces were placed in curious parts of 
the chamber, 


** To wake the morn, and sentinel the night.” 


In the autumn of that same year (1830) I com-s 
pleted a ‘‘Handbook on Wines” for Marsh and 
Miller, publishers, Oxford Street. In visits to their 
shop I inquired, ‘‘ Who is that gentleman, with a 
profusion of hair, and whom I often see here?” 
‘That is young Disraeli,’ was the publisher’s reply ; 

‘‘ and he will be glad to execute any literary work |. 
for a guinea or two.” He had recently published a . 
“Key to Almack’s,” and a piece of more piquant , 
satire entitled, ‘‘A Geographical and Historical | 
Account of the Great World; to which is added, a 
Voyage to its Several Islands, with a Vocabulary of 
the Language, and a Map;”’ and shortly after there 


was announced for publication a periodical to be * 


called the ‘‘ Star Chamber,” to be edited by Mr. B. 
Disraeli, who was then in his twenty-fifth year. 

In the winter I commenced a little work, with a 
title from the ‘‘ Pourquoi et Parceque,” and called, 
‘Knowledge for the People; or, the Plain Why 
and Because,” in sixteen parts, each seventy-two 
pages, at ls. The subjects were domestic science; 
origins and antiquities; sports, pastimes, and super- 
stitions; curious customs; arts and manufactures; 
mechanics ; popular chemistry ; zoology and botany ; 
and meteorology. The work was thoroughly suc- 
cessful ; but the printer having styled it ‘‘Knowledge 
for the People,” mistakes were made in opposite direc- 
tions. The West-end booksellers considered its success 
marred by its democratic title, and Mr. Carlile, the 
Radical, of Fleet Street, chose the work as an ad 
vertising medium, well suited for his ‘“‘ Free-thinking 
wares.” 

In the spring of 1829 was completed the Colosseum, 
upon the east side of Regent’s Park, originally 
planned by Mr. Hornor, a land surveyor, and built 
for him in 1824, from the design of Decimus Burton. 
Its main object was to exhibit a large view of tho 
metropolis of the time, for which purpose advantage 
was taken of the taking down, in 1821, of the cross of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to be regilt. Hornor had ob- 
tained permission to erect an observatory upon the 
site of the cross, and passed the whole summer of 
1820 in the lantern of St. Paul’s, immediately under. 
the ball, in the execution of his sketches. When 
these were nearly completed, a most ingenious scaf- 
folding was contrived for removing the ball and cross, 
and Hornor built his cabin-like observatory several 
feet above the highest part of the cross, and therein he 
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commenced a new series of sketches on a greatly en- 
larged scale, so as to admit the introduction of minute 
objects at a distance of some miles. Thus he com- 
pleted a panoramic view of the metropolis and its 
environs on 280 sheets of drawing paper—a surface 
of 1,680 square feet. Hornor was an enthusiast, and 
wrote a characteristic account of his labours. He says: 


‘¢On entering the Cathedral at three in the morning the 
stillness in the streets of the populous city, contrasted with 
their middle-day bustle, was only surpassed by the more 
solemn and sepulchral stillness of the Cathedral itself. But 
not less impressive was the development at that early hour of 
the immense scene from its lofty summit, whence was frequently 
beheld ‘the Forest of London,’ without any indication of ani- 
mated existence. It was interesting to mark the gradual 
symptoms of returning life, until the rising sun vivified the 
whole into activity, bustle, and business. On one occasion the 
night was passed in the observatory for the purpose of meeting 
the first glimpse of day, but the cold was so intense as to pre- 
clude any wish to repeat the experiment.” 


During the stormy summer of 1821 the observatory 
was frequently endangered: parts of the scaffolding 
or its machinery were blown off, and during the high 
winds it was impossible for a person to stand on the 
scaffolding without clinging for support against the 
framework ; the creaking and whistling of the timbers 
at such times resembling those of a ship labouring in 
astorm; and the situation of the artist was not un- 
like that of a mariner at the masthead. During a 
squall more than usually severe a great part of the 
circular framework of heavy planks, erected above 
the gallery for the prevention of accidents, was car- 
ried over the house-tops to a considerable distance. 
A similar fate had nearly befallen the observatory, 
which was torn from its fastenings and turned partly 
over the edge of the platform. The observatory was 
then secured to a cross-beam, and surrounded witha 
rope fence. A brief account of the panorama, with 
four outline keys, was prepared by Mr. John Britton. 

Hornor was a man of irrepressible energy, and I 
well remember his scheme for obtaining a tunnel 
beneath the road opposite the Colosseum to the oppo- 
site park grounds, which he did not accomplish. On 
my first visit he showed us, in one of the lodges, 
several hundred pounds’ worth of magnificent shells 
which he had just purchased from Mr. Mawe, in the 
Strand. The panoramic picture was then nearly 
finished ; the several artists, by the use of platforms 
slung by ropes, with baskets for conveying the 
colours, temporary bridges, and other contrivances, 
having each completed his compartment, Mr. Parris, 
who possessed an accurate knowledge of mechanics 
and perspective, and practical execution in painting, 
combined with great enthusiasm and perseverance, 
reconciled the several portions into one vast whole, 
accomplishing it principally with his own hands— 
standing in a cradle or box suspended from cross 
poles or shears, and lifted as required by ropes. 

The picture proved the great success of the season: 
the prices of admission were various ; but I remember 
fora short time the sum was one shilling, when the 
visitors were so numerous as to cause much injury to 
the building and its accessories. The panorama was 
almost repainted by Parris in 1845, when also was 
painted ‘‘ London by Night,” essentially the same as 
the day view ; the night scene was exhibited in front 
of the day, and had to be erected and illuminated 
every evening. The moonlight effect upon the 
rippling river; the floating, fleecy clouds, and twink- 
ling stars; the lights upon the bridges, and in the 
shops, and in the open markets, formed a triumph of 





artistic illusion. The conservatories, and the Swiss 
chalet, and mountain scenery, interspersed with real 
water, were also Hornor’s work. But the ingenious 
projector failed, after which the building passed into 
the hands of trustees. 

I need not further describe the attractions of the 
place, but glance at its fortunes. The building cost 
£23,000, and Hornor subsequently expended £100,000 
towards completing it. In 1836 the lease was sold to 
Braham and Yates. Mr. Braham laid out about 
£50,000 upon the building, to which the next lessee 
added the Cyclorama, which cost £20,000, with 
decorations at several thousands; so that the entire 
edifice has cost above £200,000, yet the bidding for 
the whole property, in 1855, did not exceed £20,000. 

Let me now go back to my recollections of 
Southwark. In no part of the metropolis have 
greater changes been effected, if we except the for- 
mation of Regent Street. The changes in South- 
wark date from the rebuilding of London Bridge, 
about 100 feet westward of the old bridge. The 
latter had a curious history, in its gate-houses, shops 
and signs, houses and their eccentric tenants. Upon 
it grew abundantly the plant London Rocket, with 
small yellow flowers and pointed leaves, which sprung 
up thickly from the city ruins after the Great Fire. 
The architect of the bridge, Peter of Colechurch, was 
buried in the crypt of St. Thomas’s Chapel, whereiz 
his bones were found on taking down the bridge in 
1832, as if to complete the eventful history of the 
ancient structure. From the fifteen tons of iron with 
which the piles were shod was made steel of sur- 
passing excellence. A portion of the well-seasoned 
stone was used in building Ingress Abbey, near 
Greenhithe. In excavating the foundations of the 
new bridge were found brass and copper coins of 
Augustus, Vespasian, and later Roman emperors; 
Venetian tokens, Nuremberg counters, and trades- 
men’s tokens; brass and silver rings and buckles, 
ancient iron keys and silver spoons, a gilt dagger 
and iron spearhead, bronze lamp, and a silver figure 
of Harpocrates. 

Old cries and customs lingered long on the ancient 
bridge. Here were often seen the paste pigs, filled 
with currants, with sticks for legs, and currants for 
the eyes—we suspect a relic of St. Bartholomew 
Fair. Here was the noted ‘ Flying Pieman,” with 
his delicacies and the ear-splitting ‘‘ Hot, hot, hot!” 
Saloop stalls were set up in the alcoves. Saloop was 
formerly made from the roots of an orchis, browned 
in an oven and boiled, and was much used before the 
general introduction of tea and coffee. The modern 
saloop is a decoction of sassafras. Cherries tied upon 
sticks were early to be seen here, as they were nearly 
three centuries since, when Herrick sung— 


‘*Cherry ripe, ripe, I ery, 
Full and ripe ones ; come and buy.” 


The high balustraded parapet of the old bridge 
made it unpopular with those of smaller growth, 
who could not enjoy the river sights, even upon tip- 
toe. Blackfriars Bridge, with its low balustrade 
line, was the favourite of my boyhood; but by 
January, 1814, I could enjoy the strange scene of 
the Frost Fair on the Thames, which commenced 
December 27, with a thick fog, followed by two days’ 
heavy fall of snow. During nearly four weeks’ 
frost and snow the cold was intense. The Thames 
was covered with floating ice, bearing piles of snow, 


which, by the end of January, floated down and filled 
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the space between London and Blackfriars Bridges. 
Next day the frost recommenced, and lasted till 
February 5, uniting the whole into a sheet of ice. 
On January 30, persons walked over it; and Feb- 
ruary 1, the unemployed watermen commenced their 
ice-toll, by which many of them received £6 per 
day. The Frost Fair now commenced; the street 
of tents, called the ‘‘City Road,” put forth its gay 
flags and inviting signs, its music and dancing. A 
sheep was roasted whole before sixpenny spectators, 
and the ‘‘ Lapland mutton” sold at a shilling a slice! 
Printing-presses were set up, and among other re- 
cords was printed the following :— 
‘*You that walk here, and do design to tell 
Your children’s children what this year befell, 


Come, buy this print, and then it will be seen 
That such a year as this hath seldom been.” 


Here is another record :— 


‘*Frost Farr. 
‘* Amidst the Arts which on the THAMES appear 
To tell the wonders of this icy year, 
PRINTING claims prior place, which at one view 
Erects a monument of THar and You. 
Printed on the River Thames, February 4, in the 54th year of 
the reign of King George 1. Anno Domini 1814.” 


Another bill ran thus: ‘Friends! now is your 
time to support the freedom of the Press! Can the 
Press have greater liberty? Here you find it work- 
ing in the middle of the Thames,” etc. In the Fair 
were swings, book-stalls, dancing in barges, suttling- 
booths, playing at skittles, frying sausages. The 
ice and snow, in upheaved masses, as a foreground 





to St. Paul’s and the City, had a striking effect, and 
the scene by moonlight was singularly picturesque. 
On February 5, the ice cracked, and floated away 
with booths, printing-presses, &c., the last document 
printed being a jeu de mot to ‘‘ Tabitha Thaw.” A 
duodecimo volume, entitled ‘‘ Frostiana; or, a History 
of the River Thames in a Frozen State, with an 
Account of the late Severe Frost, &c., to which is 
added the Art of Skating,” was printed and published 
on the ice this day. The title-page was worked upon 
a large ice-island, between Blackfriars and West- 
minster Bridges. The thaw had nearly been fatal to 
a few of the lingering frequenters of Frost Fair. 
Nine men were left on the ice in a booth, to guard 
it for the proprietor. He left it safe at nine, not 
fearing the thaw. At two in the morning the sleep- 
ing custodians were awakened by a movement on 
the ice, which was breaking up and dashing against 
the bridges. They ran out, and found themselves in 
the darkness sweeping with the speed of the rapids 
towards Blackfriars Bridge, against which the ice- 
raft was about to dash. While they were staring, 
horror-stricken, the fire caught the booth, and. it 
broke into a flame. The men, with great difficulty, 
leaped into a lighter, which, broken from its moor- 
ings, was drifting past; the next moment that, too, 
crashed against the bridge, and went to pieces, 
The men then threw themselves into the water, 
clung to the bridge, and saved their lives just as they 
were at the last point of exhaustion. There has been 
no such scene as this on the Thames, though more 
than half a century has elapsed. 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL, 


XIV.—THE NEOZOIC AGES.—PART FIRST. 


BETWEEN the Mesozoic and the next succeeding time, 
known as the Neozoic or Tertiary,* there is in the 
arrangements of most geologists a great gulf fixed ; 
and undoubtedly the widespread and deep subsi- 
dence of the Cretaceous, followed by elevation of land 
on a great scale at the beginning of the next period, 
is a physical cause sufficient to account for vast life 
changes. Yet we must not forget to consider that 
even in the Cretaceous itself there were new features 
beginning to appear. Let us note in this way, in 
the first place, the introduction of the familiar 
generic forms of exogenous trees. Next we may 
mention the decided prevalence of the modern types 
of coral animals and of a great number of modern 
generic forms of mollusks. Then we have the 
establishment of the modern tribes of lobsters and 
crabs, and the appearance of nearly all the orders 
of insects. Among vertebrates, the ordinary fishes 
are now introduced. Modern orders of reptiles, as 
the crocodiles and chelonians, had already appeared, 
and the first mammals. Henceforth the progress of 
organic nature lies chiefly in the dropping of many 
Mesozoic forms and in the introduction of the higher 
tribes of mammals and of man. 

It is further to be observed that the new things in- 
troduced in the later Mesozoic came in little by little 
in the progress of the period, and anticipated the 
great physical changes occurring at its close. On 





* The former name is related to Paleozoic and Mesozoic, the latter 


to the older terms Primary and Secondary. For the sake of euphony we 
shall use both. 4 ” aioe’ 





the other hand, while many family and even generic 
types pass over from the Mesozoic to the earlier 
Tertiary, very few species do so. It would seem, 
therefore, as if changes of species were more 
strictly subordinate to physical revolutions than were 
changes of genera and orders—these last overriding 
under different specific forms many minor vicissi- 
tudes, and only in part being overwhelmed in the 
grander revolutions of the earth. 

Both in Europe and America there is evidence of 
great changes of level at the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary. In the west of Europe beds often of shallow- 
water or even fresh-water origin fill the hollows in 
the bent Cretaceous strata. This is manifestly the 
case with the formations of the London and Paris 
basins, contemporaneous but detached deposits of the 
Tertiary age, lying in depressions of the chalk. Still 
this does not imply much want of conformity, and 
according to the best explorers of those Alpine 
regions in which both the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
beds have been thrown up to great elevations, they 
are in the main conformable to one another. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurs in America. On the 
Atlantic coast the marine beds of the Older Tertiary 
cover the Cretaceous, and little elevation seems to 
have occurred. Farther west the elevation increases, 
and in the upper part of the valley of the Mississippi 
it amounts to 1,700 feet. Still farther west, in the 
region of the Rocky Mountains, there is evidence of 
elevation to the extent of as much as 7,000 feet. 
Throughout all these regions scarcely any disturb- 
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ance of the old Cretaceous sea-bottom seems to have | 


The thoughtful reader will observe that it follows 


occurred until after the deposition of the older | from the above statements that the partial distribu- 
Tertiary, so that there was first a slow and general tion and diversity in different localities which apply 
elevation of the Cretaceous ocean bottom, succeeded | to the deposits of such ages as the Permian and the 
by gigantic folds and fractures, and extensive extra- | Trias apply also to the earlier Tertiary; and as the 











MIOCENE MAMMALS OF THE EASTERN CONTINENT, 

















In the foreground—Elephas Ganesa, Hyracotherium, Dinotherium, Machairodus and Mastodon longirostris. In the middle distance, 
Apes, two Anoplotheres, Palacotherium, Xiphodon, and Sivatheriwm. Sequoias and Fan Palm in the background. 


vasations of the bowels of the earth in molten rocks, in 
the course of the succeeding Tertiary age. These 
great physical changes inaugurated the new and 
higher life of the Tertiary, just as the similar 
changes in the Permian did that of the Mesozoic. 

The beginning of these movements consisted of a 
great and gradual elevation of the northern parts of 
both the Old and New Continents out of the sea, 
whereby a much greater land surface was produced, 
and such changes of depth and direction of currents 
in the ocean as must have very much modified the 
conditions of marine life. The effect of all these 
changes in the aggregate was to cause a more varied 
and variable climate, and to convert vast areas pre- 
viously tenanted by marine animals into the abodes 
of animals and plants of the land, and of estuaries, 
lakes, and shallow waters. Still, however, very large 
areas now continental were under the sea. As the 
Tertiary period advanced, these latter areas were 
elevated, and in many cases were folded up into high 
mountains. This produced further changes of climate 
and habitat of animals, and finally brought our con- 
tinents into all the variety of surface which they now 
present, and which fits them so well for the habita- 
tion of the higher animals and of man. 





continents, notwithstanding some dips under water, 
have retained their present forms since the beginning of 
the Tertiary, it follows that these beds are more defi- 
nitely related to existing geographical conditions than 
are those of the older periods, and that the more exten- 
sive marine deposits of the Tertiary are, to a great 
extent, unknown to us. This has naturally led to 
some difficulty in the classification of Neozoic de- 
posits—those of some of the Tertiary ages being very 
patchy and irregular, while others spread very widely. 
In consequence of this, Sir Charles Lyell, to whom we 
owe very much of our definite knowledge of this 
period, has proposed a subdivision based on the 
percentage of recent and fossil animals. In other 
words, he takes it for granted that a deposit which 
contains more numerous species of animals still living 
than another, may be judged on that account to be 
more recent. Such a mode of estimation is, no doubt, 
to some extent erbitrary; but in the main, when it 
can be tested by the superposition of deposits, it has 
proved itself reliable. Further, it brings before us 
this remarkable fact, that while in the older periods 
all the animals whose remains we find are extinct as 
species, so soon as we enter on the Neozoicwe find some 
which still continue to our time—at first only a very 
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few, but in later and later beds in gradually increas- 
ing percentage, till the fossil and extinct wholly dis- 
appear in the recent and living. 

The Lyellian classification of the Tertiary will 
therefore stand as in the following table, bearing in 
mind that the percentage of fossils is taken from 
marine forms, and mainly from mollusks, and that 
the system has in some cases been modified by strati- 
graphical evidence :— 


( Post-pLioceNr, including that which im- 
mediately precedes the Modern. In this 
the shells, etc., are recent, the Mammalia 
in part extinct. 

PLIOCENE, or more recent age. In this the 
majority of the shells found are recent in 
the upper beds. In the lower beds the 
extinct become predominant. 

Miocene, or less recent. In this the large 
majority of the shells found are extinct. 
Eocenr, the dawn of the recent. In this 

only a few recent shells occur. 


Tertiary, or 
Neozoic Time. 4 





If we attempt to divide the Tertiary time into ages 
corresponding to those of the older times, we are met 
by the difficulty that as the continents have retained 
their present forms and characters to a great extent 
throughout this time, we fail to find those evidences 
of long-continued submergences of the whole conti- 
nental plateaus, or very large portions of them, which 
we have found so very valuableim the Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic. In the Kocene, however, we shall discover 
one very instructive case im the great Nummulitic 
Limestone. In the Miocene and Pliocene the oscilla- 
tions seem ‘to have ‘been slight and partial. In the 
Post-pliocene we ‘have the great subsidence of the 
glacial drift; ‘but that seems to have been a compara- 
tively rapid dip, though of long duration when 
measured ‘by human history; not allowmg time for 
the formation of great limestones, but only of fossili- 
ferous sands and clays, which require comparatively 
short time for their deposition. If then we ask as 
to the duration of the Neozoic, I answer that we have 
not a definite measure of its ages, if it had any; and 
that it is possible that the Neozoic may have as yet 
had but one age, which closed with the great drift 
period, and that we are now only in the beginning of 
its second age. Some geologists, impressed with 
this comparative shortness of the Tertiary, connect 
it with the Mesozoic, grouping both together. This, 
however, is obviously unnatural. The Mesozoic time 
certainly terminated with the Cretaceous, and what 
we have since had belongs to a distinct aeon. 

But we must now try to paint the character of this 
new and peculiar time ; and this may perhaps be best 
done in the following sketches: 1. The seas of the 
Eocene. 2. Mammals from the Eocene to the Modern. 
3. Tertiary floras. 4. The Glacial period. 5. The 
Advent of Man. 

The great elevation of the continents which closed 
the Cretaceous was followed by a partial and unequal 
subsidence, affecting principally the more southern 
parts of the land of the northern hemisphere. Thus, 
a wide sea area stretched across all the south of 
Europe and Asia, and separated the northern part of 
North America from what of land existed in the 
southern hemisphere. This is the age of the great 
Nummulite-Limestones of Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
and the Orbitoidal Limestones of North America. The 
names are derived from the prevalence of certain 
forms of those humble shell-bearing protozoa which 
we first met with in the Laurentian, and which we have 
found to be instrumental in building up the chalk, 





the Foraminifera of zoologists. But in the Eocene 
the species of the chalk were replaced by certain 
broad flat forms, the appearance of which ig 
expressed by the term nummulite, or money-stone; the 
rock appearing to be made up of fossils somewhat 
resembling shillings, sixpences, or threepenny pieces, 
according to the size of the shells, each of which 
includes a vast number of small concentric chambers 
which during life were filled with the soft jelly of 
the animal. The nummulite limestone was un- 
doubtedly oceanic, and the other shells contained 
in it are marine species. After what we have 
already seen we do not need this limestone to con- 
vince us of the continent-building powers of the 
oceanic protozoa; but the distribution of these lime- 
stones, and the elevation which they attain, furnish the 
most striking proofs that we can imagine of the 
changes which the earth’s crust has undergone in 
times geologically modern, and also of the extreme 
newness of man and his works. Lamge portions of 
those countries which constitute the earliest seats of 
man in Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Western and Southern Asia, are built upon ‘the old 
nummulitic sea-bottom. The Egyptians and man 

other ancient nations quarried it for ‘their oldest 
buildings. In some of these regions it attains a 
thickness of several thousand feet, evidencing a lapse 
of time in its accumulation equal to that implied in 
the chalk itself. Im the Swiss Alps it reaches.a height 
above the sea of 10/000 feet, and it enters largely 
into the structure of the Carpathians and Pyrenees. 
In Thibet it has been observed at an elevation of 
16,500 feet above the sea. Thus we Jearn that ata 
time no more geologically remote than the Eocene 
Tertiary, lands now of this great elevation were 
in the bottom of the deep sea; and this not 
merely for a little time, but during a time sufi- 
cient for the slow accumulation of hundreds of 
feet of rock, made up of the shells of suc- 
cessive generations of animals. If geology pre- 
sented to us no other revelation than this one fact, 
it would alone constitute one of the most stupendous 
pictures in physical geography which could be 
presented to the imagination. I beg leave here to 
present to the reader a little illustration of the lime- 





FORAMINIFERAL ROCK-BUILDERS, 


A. Nummulites laevigata—Eocene. 

B. The same, showing chambered interior. 

C. Milioline limestone, magnified—Eocene, Paris. 
D. Chalk, section magnified—Cretaceous. 
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stone-making Foraminifera of the Cretaceous and 
Eocene seas. In the middle above is a nummulite 
of the natural size. Below is another, sliced to 
show its internal chambers. At one side is a magni- 
fied section of the common building stone of Paris, 
the milioline limestone of the Eocene, so called from 
its immense abundance of microscopic shells of the 
genus Miliolina. At the other side is a magnified 
section of one of the harder varieties of chalk, 
ground so thin as to become transparent, and 
mounted in Canada balsam. It shows many micro- 
scopic chambered shells of Foraminifera. These may 
serve as illustrations of the functions of these 
humble inhabitants of the sea as accumulators of 
caleareous matter. It is further interesting to remark 
that some of the beds of nummulitic limestone are 
so completely filled with these shells, that we might 
from detached specimens suppose that they belonged 
to sea-bottoms whereon no other form of life was 
present. Yet some beds of this age are remarkably 
rich in other fossils. Lyell states that as many as 
six hundred species of shells have been found in the 
principal limestone of the Paris basin alone, and the 
lower Eocene beds afford remains of fishes, of rep- 
tiles, of birds, and of mammals. Among the latter 
are the bones of gigantic whales, of which one of 
the most remarkable is the Zeuglodon of Alabama, 
a creature sometimes seventy feet in length, and 
which replaces in the Tertiary the great Elasmosaurs 
and Ichthyosaurs of the Mesozoic, marking the 
Advent, even in the sea, of the age of Mammals as 
distinguished from the age of Reptiles. 

This fact leads us naturally to consider in the 
second place the mammalia, and other land animals, 
of the Tertiary. At the beginning of the period 
we meet with that higher group of mammals, not 
pouched, which now prevails. Among the oldest 
of these Tertiary beasts are Coryphodon, an animal 
related to the Modern Tapirs, and Arctocyon, a crea- 
ture related to the bears and racoons. These animals 
represent respectively the Pachyderms, or thick- 
skinned mammals, and the ordinary Carnivora. 
Qontemporary with or shortly succeeding these were 
species representing the Rodents, or gnawing 
animals, and many other creatures of the group 
Pachydermata, allied to the Modern Tapirs and 
Hogs, as well as several additional carnivorous 
quadrupeds. Thus at the very beginning of the 
Tertiary period we enter on the age of mammals. 
It may be well, however, to take these animals 
somewhat in chronological order. 

If the old Egyptian, by quarrying the nummulite 
limestone, bore unconscious testimony to the recent 
origin of man (whose remains are wholly absent from 
the tertiary deposits), so did the Ancient Britons and 
Gauls, when they laid the first rude foundations of 
future capitals on the banks of the Thames and of 
the Seine. Both cities lie in basins of Eocene Tertiary, 
occupying hollows in the chalk. Under London 
there is principally a thick bed of clay, the ‘London 
clay,” attaining a thickness of five hundred feet. 
This bed is obviously marine, containing numerous 
species of sea shells; but it must have been deposited 
near land, as it also holds many fossil fruits and 
other remains of plants to which we shall refer in 
the sequel, and the bones of several species of large 
animals. Among these the old reptiles of the Meso- 
zole are represented by the vertebrae of a supposed 
“sea snake” (Paleophis) thirteen feet long, and 
Species of crocodiles allied both to the alligators and 





the gavials. But besides these there are bones of 
several animals allied to the hog and tapir, and 
also a species of opossum. These remains must be 
drift carcases from neighbouring shores, and they 
show first the elevation of the old deep sea bottom 
represented by the chalk, so that part of it became 
dry land, next the peopling of that land by tribes of 
animals and plants unknown to the Mesozoic, and 
lastly that a warm climate must have existed, enabling 
England at this time to support many types of 
animals and plants now proper to intertropical 
regions. As Lyell well remarks, it is most interesting 
to observe that these beds belong to the beginning 
of the Tertiary, that they are older than those great 
nummulite limestones to which we have referred, 
and that they are older than the principal mountain 
chains of Europe and Asia. They show that no 
sooner was the Cretaceous sea dried from off the 
new land, than there were abundance of animals 
and plants ready to occupy it, and these not the 
survivors of the flora and fauna of the Wealden, 
but a new creation. The mention of the deposit 
last named places this in a striking light. "We have 
seen that the Wealden beds, under the chalk, repre- 
sent a Mesozoic estuary, and in it we have the 
remains of the animals and plants of the land that 
then was. The great Cretaceous subsidence inter- 
vened, and in the London clay we have an estuary 
of the Eocene. But if we pass through the galleries 
of a museum where these formations are represented, 
though we know that both existed in the same 
locality under a warm climate, we see that they 
belong to two different worlds, the one to that of the 
Dinosaurs, the Ammonites, the Cycads, and the 
minute Marsupials of the Mesozoic, the other to 
that of the Pachyderms, the Palms, and the Nautili 
of the Tertiary. 

The London clay is lower Eocene; but in the beds 
of the Isle of Wight and neighbouring parts of the 
South of England, we have the middle and upper 
members of the series. They are not, however, so 
largely developed as in the Paris basin, where resting 
on the equivalent of the London clay we have a 
thick marine limestone, the Calcaire Grossier, abound- 
ing in marine remains, and in some beds composed of 
shells of foraminifera. The sea in which this lime- 
stone was deposited, a portion no doubt of the great 
Atlantic area of the period, became shallow, so that 
beds of sand succeeded those of limestone, and finally 
it was dried up into lake basins, in which gypsum, 
magnesian sediments, and siliceous limestone were 
deposited. These lakes or ponds must at some 
periods have resembled the American “ salt-licks,”’ 
and were no doubt resorted to by animals from all 
the surrounding country in search of the saline mud 
and water which they afforded. Hence in some 
marly beds intervening between the layers of gypsum, 
numerous footprints occur, exactly like those already 
noticed in the Trias. Had there been a Nimrod in 
those days to watch with bow or boomerang, by the 
muddy shore, he would have seen herds of heavy 
short-legged and three-hoofed monsters (Palzo- 
therium), with large heads and long snouts, pro- 
bably scantily covered with sleek hair, and closely 
resembling the Modern Tapirs of South America and 
India, laboriously wading through the mud, and 
grunting with indolent delight as they rolled them- 
selves in the cool saline slime. Others more light 
and graceful, combining some features of the antelope 
with those of the Tapir (Anoplotherium) ran in herds 
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over the drier ridges, or sometimes timidly approached 
the treacherous clay, tempted by the saline waters. 
Other creatures representing the Modern Damans or 
Conies—‘“‘ feeble folk” which, with the aspect of 
hares, have the structure of Pachyderms—were also 
present. Creatures of these types constituted the 
great majority of the animals of the Parisian Eocene 
lakes; but there were also Carnivorous animals allied 
to the hyzena, the wolf, and the opossum, which 
prowled along the shores by night to seize unwary 
wanderers, or to prey on the carcases of animals 
mired in the sloughs. "Wading birds equal in size 
to the ostrich also stalked through the shallows, and 
tortoises crawled over the mud. 

Lyell mentions the discovery of some bones of one 
of these gigantic birds (Gastornis) in a bed of the 
rolled chalk flints which forms the base of the Paris 
series, resting immediately on the chalk; one of the 
first inhabitants perhaps to people some island of 
chalk just emerged from the waters, and under which 
lay the bones of the mighty Dinosaurs, and in which 
were embedded those of sea birds that had ranged 
like the albatross and petrel over the wide expanse of 
the Cretaceous ocean. These waders, however, like 
the tortoises and crocodiles and small marsupial 
mammals, form a link of connection in type at least 
between the Eocene and the Cretaceous, for bones of 
wading birds have been found in the Greensands, 
indicating their existence before the close of the 
Mesozoic. 

The researches of Baron Cuvier in the bones col- 
lected in the quarries of Montmartre were regarded as 
an astonishing triumph of comparative anatomy ; and 
familiar as we now are with similar and yet more dif- 
ficult achievements, we can yet afford to regard with 
admiration the work of the great French naturalist 
as it is recorded in its collected form in his ‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles,’’ published in 
1812, Hisclear and philosophical views as to the 
plan perceptible in nature, his admirable powers of 
classification, his acute perception of the correlation 
of parts in animals; his nice discrimination of the 
resemblances and differences of fossil and recent 
structures, and of the uses of these; all mark him as 
one of the greatest minds ever devoted to the 
study of natural science. It is obvious that had 
his intellect been occupied by the evolutionist meta- 
physics which pass for natural science with too many 
in our day, he would have effected comparatively 
little; and instead of the magnificent museum in the 
‘‘Régne Animal” and the ‘‘ Ossemens Fossiles,”’ we 
might have had wearisome speculations on the de- 
rivation of species. It is reason for profound thank- 
fulness that it was not so; and also that so many 
great observers and thinkers of our day, like Sedg- 
wick, Murchison, Lyell, Owen, Dana, and Agassiz, 
have been allowed to work out their researches almost 
to completion before the advent of those poisoned 
streams and mephitic vapours which threaten the 
intellectual obscuration of those who should be their 
successors. 

If we pass from the Eocene to the Miocene, still 
confining ourselves mainly to mammalian life, we 
find three remarkable points of difference—(1) 
Whereas the Eocene mammals are remarkable for 
adherence to one general type, viz., that group of 
pachyderms most regular and complete in its denti- 
tion, we now find a great number of more specialised 
and peculiar forms; (2) We find in the latter period 
a far greater proportion of large carnivorous animals; 





(3) We find much greater variety of mammals than 
either in the Eocene or the Modern, and a remark. 
able abundance of species of gigantic size. The 
Miocene is thus apparently the culminating age of 
the mammalia, in so far as physical development is 
concerned ; and this, as we shall find, accords with its 
remarkably genial climate and exuberant vegetation. 

In Europe the beds of this age present for the first 
time examples of the monkeys, represented by two 
generic types, both ot them apparently related to the 
modern long-armed species, or Gibbons. Among 
carnivorous animals we have cat-like creatures, ono 
of which is the terrible Machatrodus, distinguished 
from all modern animals of its group by the long 
sabre-shaped canines of its upper jaw, fitting it to 
pull down and destroy those large pachyderms which 
could have easily shaken off a lion or a tiger. Here 
also we have the elephants, represented by several 
species now extinct; the mastodon, a great, coarsely- 
built, hog-like elephant, some species of which had 
tusks both in the upper and lower jaw; the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamus, and the horse, all of extinct 
species. We have also giraffes, stags, and antelopes, 
the first ruminants known to us, and a great variety 
of smaller and less noteworthy creatures. Here also, 
for the first time, we find the curious and exceptional 
group of Edentates, represented by a large ant-eater. 
Of all the animals of the European Miocene the most 
wonderful and unlike any modern beast is the Dino- 
there, found in the Miocene of Epplesheim in 
Germany, and described by Kaup. Some doubt 
rests on the form and affinities of the animal, 
but we may reasonably take it, as restored by its 
describer and currently reproduced in popular 
books, to have been a quadruped of somewhat 
elephantine form. Some years ago, however, 2 
huge haunch bone, supposed to belong to this crea- 
ture, was discovered in the South of France, and 
from this it was inferred that the Dinothere may have 
been a marsupial or pouched animal, perhaps allied 
in form and habits to the kangaroos. The skull is 
three feet four inches in length, and when provided 
with its soft parts, including a long snout or trunk in 
front, it must have been at least five or six feet long. 
Such a head, if it belonged to a quadruped of ordinary 
proportions, must represent an animal as large in 
proportion to our elephant as an elephant to an 
ox. But its size is not its most remarkable feature. 
It has two large tusks firmly implanted in strong 
bony sockets, but they are attached to the end of the 
lower jaw and point downward at right angles to it, 
so that the lower jaw forms a sort of double-pointed 
pickaxe of great size and strength. This might have 
been used as a weapon, orif the creature was aquatic, 
as a grappling iron to hold by the bank or by floating 
timber; but more probably it was a grubbing-hoe 
for digging up roots or loosening the bases of trees 
which the animal might afterward pull down to devour 
them. However this may be, the creature laboured 
under the mechanical disadvantage of having to lift 
an immense weight in the process of mastication, 
and of being unable to bring its mouth to the ground, 
or to bite or grasp anything with the front of its 
jaws. ‘To make up for this it had muscles of enor- 
mous power on the sides of the head attached to great 
projecting processes, and it had a thick but flexible 
proboscis to place in its mouth the food grubbed up 
by its tusks. Taken altogether, the Dinothere 1s, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of mammals, fossil ot 
recent, and if the rest of its frame were as extra- 
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ordinary as its skull, we have probably as yet but a 
faint conception of its peculiarities. We may apply 
to it with added force the admiring ejaculation of Job 
when he describes the strength of the hippopotamus, 
“He is the chief of the ways of God. He who made 
him gave him his sword.” 

In Asia the Siwalik hills afforded to Falconer 
and Cautley one of the most remarkable exhibitions 
of Miocene animals in the world. These hills form a 
ridge subordinate to the Himalayan chain, and rise to 
a height of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. In the Miocene 
period they were sandy and pebbly shores and banks 
lying at the foot of the then infant Himalayas, which, 
with the table-lands to the north, probably formed a 
somewhat narrow east and west continental mass or 
large island. As a mere example of the marvellous 
fauna which imhabited this Miocene land, it has 
afforded remains of seven species of elephants, 
mastodons, and allied animals, one of them, the £. 
Ganesa, with tusks ten feet anda half long and twenty- 
six inches in circumference at the base. Besides 
these there are five species of rhinoceros, three of 
horse and allied animals, four or more of hippo- 
potamus, and species of camel, giraffe, antelope, 
sheep, ox, and many other genera, as well as numerous 
large and formidable beasts of prey. There is also 
an ostrich, and among other reptiles a tortoise having 
a shell twelve feet in length, and this huge roof must 
have covered an animal eighteen feet long and seven 
feet high. Among the more remarkable of the 
Siwalik animals is the Sivatherium, a gigantic four- 
horned antelope or deer, supposed to have been of 
elephantine size and of great power and swiftness, 
and to have presented features connecting the rumi- 
nants and pachyderms. We justly regard the 
Mammalian fauna of modern India as one of the 
noblest in the world; but it is paltry in comparison 
with that of the much more limited Miocene India, 
even if we suppose, contrary to all probability, that 
we know most of the animads of the latter. But if 
we consider the likelihood that we do not yet know a 
tenth of the Miocene animals, the contrast becomes 
vastly greater. 

Miocene America is scarcely behind the old world 
in the development of its land animals. From one 
locality in Nebraska, Leidy described in 1852 fifteen 
species of large quadrupeds, and the number has 
since been considerably increased. Among these 
are species of Rhinoceros, Paleotherium, and 
Machairodus; and ono animal, the Titanotherium, 
allied to the European Anoplothere, is said to have 
attained a length of eighteen feet and a height of 
nine, its jaws alone being five feet long. 

In the illustration I have grouped some of the 
characteristic Mammalian forms of the Miocene, as 
wecan restore them, from their scattered bones, more 
or less conjecturally ; but could we have seen them 
march before us in all their majesty, like the Edenic 
animals before Adam, I feel persuaded that our 
impressions of this wonderful age would have far 
exceeded anything that we can derive either from 
words or illustrations. I insist on this the more that 
the Miocene happens to be very slenderly represented 
in Britain, and scarcely at all in north-eastern 
America, and hence has not impressed the imagina- 
tion of the English race so strongly as its importance 
justifies. 

The next succeeding period, that of the Pliocene, 
continues the conditions of the last, but with signs 
of decadence. Many of the old gigantic pachyderms 





have disappeared, and in their stead some familiar 
modern genera were introduced. The Pliocene was 
terminated by the cold or glacial period, in which a 
remarkable lowering of temperature occurred over 
all the northern hemisphere, accompanied, at least 
in a portion of the time, by a very general and great 
subsidence, which laid all the lower parts of our 
Continents under water. This terminated much of 
the life of the Pliocene and replaced it with boreal 
and Arctic forms, some of them, like the great hairy 
Siberian mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, fit 
successors of the gigantic Miocene fauna. How it 
happened that such creatures were continued during 
the Post-pliocene cold we cannot understand till we 
have the Tertiary vegetation before us. It must 
suffice now to say that as the temperature was modi- 
fied, and the land rose, and the Modern period was 
inaugurated, these animals passed away, and those of 
the present time remained. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact connected with 
this change is that stated by Pictet, that all the 
modern European mammals are direct descendants of 
Post-pliocene species; but that in the Post-pliocene 
they were associated with many other species, 
and these often of great dimensions, now extinct. 
In other words, the time from the Pliocene to the 
Modern has been a time of diminution of species, 
while that from the Eocene to the Miocene was a 
time of rapid introduction of new species. Thus the 
Tertiary fauna culminated in the Miocene. Yet, 
strange though this may appear, Man himself, the 
latest and noblest of all, would seem to have been a 
product of the later stages of the time of decadence. 
I propose, however, to return to the animals imme- 
diately preceding man and his contemporaries, after 
we have noticed the Tertiary flora and the Glacial 
period. 





ROME IN 1871. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


II.—THE FESTIVAL OF THE INrIORATA. 


Tue only English flower-festival of which we had 
any knowledge was the well-dressing at the village of 
Tissington, in Derbyshire, where the decoration is 
produced by covering wooden frames, sufficiently 
large to face the front of the village wells, with moist 
clay, into which are set the entire flowers, cut off close 
to the stem, side by side, like the tiny stones of the 
mosaic worker, according to a pattern drawn in out- 
line on the clay beforehand from coloured designs on 
paper, often of great beauty and elaboration, and simi- 
lar to the page of anilluminated missal. At Genzano, 
however, the decoration is on a much larger scale. 
Formerly it extended through the length of two streets; 
this year one only was made use of. A week or ten’ 
days before, the middle of the street through its 
entire length, to the width of seven or eight yards 
probably, is carefully broken up or levelled, and 
covered with fine earth, which is then beaten down, 
rolled, and hardened into a perfectly smooth and 
solid surface as of fine stone or marble. The street 
itself is gradually descending, perhaps 500 yards in 
length, and being divided into squares or oblongs, on 
each one of these is drawn, in strong white outline, the 
pattern or figure designed to be represented, whether 
heraldic devices, arabesque, architectural designs, 
diapered designs, or interlacing lines and scrolls. 
All this being clearly marked out, and in some cases 
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the colours indicated, and the boundary on either 
side being drawn by a line of posts covered with 
evergreen, with evergreen chaplets hanging between, 
the work begins, the patterns and designs being filled 
in, wrought out rather by the laying on of flower 
petals thousands upon thousands, as a painter lays 
on colour broadly with his brush. Here a belt of 
pink rose leaves, there an immense central star, with 
rays as of prismatic colours, purple and scarlet, and 
orange, blue and green—all flower petals, simply laid 
on in the mass, the edges clearly defined as by the 
painter or the weaver. Here will be a bow as of 
dark blue ribbon edged with gold; there an elaborate 
design on a creamy ground of scrolls and arabesques, 
like a lovely piece of Gobelin’s tapestry, in which 
the shading is so perfect that but for your eyes be- 
holding the work rise up before you, nothing would 
persuade you but that paint of some kind was used 
to produce the effect. But nature supplies the colour, 
though in this matter of shading I believe that great 
use is made of minute seeds of various shades and 
tints, as of browns and greens, olive and grey. As 
regarded broad masses of full colour there seemed 
no difficulty. The broom which was in full flower, 
furnished its golden yellow; the red poppy, which is 
inconceivably abundant and brilliant in Italy, the 
intensest scarlet; to which, when the design required 
it, I observed that a deeper, almost black, tint was 
given: by pressing the petals in the hand before laying 
them down; whilst of roses there was every variety 
of tint and shade, from full rose-pink to velvety 
crimson, or tender maiden’s blush. Blues and purples 
were the same, so were greens, in almost infinite 
variety, from bright grass to dull sage. Green half- 
tints too were perfect, with buffs and greys, and 
creamy whites. 

Of course, as the whole work is effected by the 
simply laying on of loose petals, it is of an evanescent 
character. If the wind rises the perfect beauty of 
the work is marred, colour becomes mixed with 
colour, and the outline broken and irregular. Like 
fireworks, it is a vision of beauty, costing much 
trouble, care, and thought in the preparation, but 
gone ina moment. Formerly, when the exquisite 
flower carpets were laid down the whole length of 
two streets, the churches opened their doors, and a 
procession of priests with banners, lighted tapers, 
and singing, marched along them, crushing their 
beauty and destroying their perfected workmanship, 
till, when they had passed over it, it was like the 
march of destroying locusts. Now, however, the 
Royal Prince and Princess, attended by the Cesarini 
family, walked in simple style along the street, 
attended by a small crowd, and entering a small 
balcony prepared for them in the centre of the street, 
gazed down upon its whole length and breadth, as 
we were doing, and no doubt admired it no less than 
we did. The greeting which they received was 
warm, but not enthusiastic. But we must remember 
that though these faithful Papalini might be well 
pleased to see the Prince, and especially the sweet- 
looking young Princess, of whom they had heard so 
much, yet they would not forget that they both were 
excommunicated by the Holy Father, and that to this 
very festival which had brought them hither the 
Church had refused her blessing. 

The flower-festival was over. The Prince and 
Princess and the ladies and gentlemen of their Court 
were gone. The English and the American forestiert 
were going. That which had been produced with so 





much thought and loving care, for which through the 
night and early morning, and late evenings of the 
preceding days, flowers had been gathered from woods 
and fields, and hidden glens and wilderness places, 
and brought hither on asses and mules, in sacks and 
baskets, and picked and assorted with such artistic 
care, so that every separate colour and shade and 
tint might be kept distinct, and which had been 
wrought with such elaboration into a work of beauty, 
to be gazed on for half an hour or so by the eyes of 
strangers, was now left to wither in the sun, to be 
blown away by the wind, to be trampled upon by 
children, and on the morrow, or the day after at 
most, heaped together as rubbish, or left to disfigure 
instead of beautifying the place. It was pitiable to 
think of. 

As regards the festival of the Jnfiorata, I may add, 
in conclusion, a change is coming over all that 
pertains to the Church in Italy, and now that so 
great an innovation has been made as to celebrate 
this festival without its sanction, or without even the 
presence of a priest, it has lost its prestige in the 
minds of this Papalini population. It has been held 
out of season to gratify the new rulers, whom they 
regard as excommunicated robbers, and if it be con- 
tinued, it will probably only be as a secular show; 
unless, indeed, the temporal power of the Pope be 
re-established, which does not appear likely, it is the 
opinion of all that this year has seen the last Jnfiorata. 

The evening was lovely, the nightingales sang in 
the woods, the ungathered flowers again greeted us 
as we rode on our way, now through the woods 
towards Marino, with peasant people, young men 
and maidens blooming like flowers, with their 
crimson and orange-coloured head-gear, and crowds 
of little lads going the same way likewise. One of 
our donkeys was unoccupied, and no less than three 
of these young urchins were perched upon his back, 
to the infinite amusement of all. So with laughter 
and merriment we proceeded onward till our road 
branched off from theirs. The little lads were un- 
seated, and we turned our asses’ heads in the direc- 
tion of the Lake of Albano, on the edge of which 
stands a deserted villa of the Colonna family, and 
below it the remarkable old convent of Palazzuola. 
As ladies are not allowed to enter here, and our 
party being principally ladies, we were obliged to 
satisfy ourselves with looking down from the wild, 
overgrown terrace above, upon the great roofs of this 
extensive building, on the tall bell-tower of which 
tufts of crimson snapdragon waved like a banner. 
We admired the long box alleys and broad walks of 
the stately old garden below, and remembered that 
here was discovered one of the most ancient Etruscan 
tombs, dating back nearly two hundred years before 
Christ. 

But this did not tempt us down, and hardly pity- 
ing the monks who inhabit this place, though they 
are principally delinquents, this being a house of cor- 
rection for the refractory, so beautiful is the situation 
that one thinks a sojourn there would be a pleasure 
rather than otherwise, we again mounted our asses 
outside the old ruinous gate of the villa, on a portion 
of the ancient Roman pavement which led from the 
Via Appia to the temple of Jupiter on the Mons 
Latialis, now Monte Cavo above. We again entered 
the chestnut woods, and reached our villa on the 
rock before the shades of night had fallen. 

I have said that the term brigands has been applied 
in some unjust way to the men of Rocca di Papa. 
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Judge then what we must think when, after we had 
been up to Monte Cavo, and traced our way back 
through the least-frequented woods, we learned that 
a dog had come, in those very woods, upon the body 
of a murdered man, which was recognised as that of 
a stranger who had last been seen in Rocca on the 
Sunday night in company with some men who said 
they were from Albano. Now he had been mur- 
dered, fallen upon in that very night; stabbed, and 


‘stabbed to death, and lay in the very woods through 


which we passed ; and now, without coroner’s inquest 
or official inquiry, was carried to his grave without 
a coffin! It could not be a false rumour, for had 
not our trusty Roman servant, Amalia, come in, 
full of horror from her marketing, having seen the 
murdered man carried to his grave with her own 
eyes? It was a horrible story. 

A short time afterwards we crossed the camp of 
Hannibal, and ascended a broomy, thicketty knoll, 
the lower steps of the lesser range of hills which 
shuts in this side of the camp. The next morning 
another alarm : another murdered body is reported to 
be found on these very hills, beyond which lie remote 
villages. This man was said to be a pedlar travel- 
ling with his pack from one solitary place to another. 
Rocca di Papa was in a great state of excitement. 
It had no brigands amongst its people, never had 
had any, and never would have; but the men of the 
Abruzzi, allof whom were brigands, must be coming 
down here. 

The next day two thoroughly-armed police carried 
off two handcuffed fellows to Frascati. That was 
satisfactory, as it looked like vigilance, though we 
could not learn that they were even suspected of the 
murders. The following morning the road, of which 
we had a view from our lofty station for three or four 
niles at least, now revealing, now losing itself behind 
the woods, was seen to be full of soldiers. Not the 
little troop stationed in Rocca returning from morn- 
ing drill, but the whole road full of them through its 
entire extent, advancing in regular order, and in the 
remote distance trains of waggons, perhaps artillery. 
What could it mean? Were, then, the brigands of 
Abruzzi mustering in such force and daring that a 
whole army, as it were, was sent out to quell them ? 
Or were the Papalini rising generally, with the ex- 
King of Naples at their head, and about to make a 
desperate attempt before the 16th of June to restore 
the temporal power of the Pope, as we had ‘already 
heard was not improbable ? 

Whatever the occasion might be, however, here 
was a strong, advancing military force ; troop after 
troop, with their respective officers on horseback, 
and long trains of heavy carriages after them. With- 
out coming directly into the village, the great mili- 
tary body turned into the hills at about half a mile 
distance, and so ascended to the height in the 
direction of Hannibal’s Camp. It was clear that, 
Whatever was the object of their coming, they 
were intending to establish themselves; but at the 
same time it seemed to us that no excitement, no 
interest whatever was awakened amongst the Rocca 
di Papa people; neither men nor women were out to 
see, nor even lads, although there existed such a 
martial spirit amongst them. The little sergeant 
and his troop might have been annihilated, so wholly 
invisible were they. Nobody cared even to look out, 
though a thousand men at least were advancing upon 
the place this beautiful summer morning. 

A short time cleared up the mystery. It was a 





battalion of the Bersagliéri come hither for their 
summer camp, or villeggiatura. Soldiers come hither 
from Rome every summer, and encamp on the old 
Carthaginian ground; but hitherto they had been 
the soldiers of the Holy Father, whom the Rocca di 
Papa, men, women, and children, welcomed as friends 
and brothers. These were troops belonging to the 
excommunicated robber King: not a man of them 
but was himself excommunicated. They would sell 
them what they wanted; they would make money 
out of them ; but otherwise they would have nothing 
to do with them—would not even look at them. 

All that morning troop after troop ascended that 
mountain road, and all the afternoon their heavy 
baggage waggons, drawn each by eight fine mules, 
as large as horses, were toiling and struggling up 
after them. 

Fear of brigands there now need be none, and in 
the evening we walked up to the great mountain 
platform to see this modern encampment. Long lines 
of white tents stretched themselves over various parts 
of the ground. All was animation and movement, 
a running hither and thither, fetching in water, 
serving out rations; heavily-laden waggons coming 
in, and mules going out to bring up others from the 
road below; rugs for the night were being eagerly 
seized upon, for in that high region it was somewhat 
cold ; whilst others, thinking more of beauty than of 
comfort, were decorating the entrance of their tents 
with branches of the golden broom, with which these 
hills abounded. It was a beautiful and animated 
sight. But no Rocca di Papa presence sanctioned it. 
Two men only had come up from the village with a 
hand-cart full of cherries, which the soldiers were 
gladly buying. A lad or two lay on the grass in the 
distance, kicking up their heels and looking on. 
Amongst them was an old acquaintance of ours, but 
not the little sergeant, whose dignity kept him in- 
visible. As we approached, our ragged friend lifted 
his sunburnt face, and sang out, ‘“‘ Viva Pio Nono !” 

‘Don’t you like to see all these merry soldiers 
here ?” we asked. 

‘‘Excommunicated beasts!’ exclaimed he, with a 
rancorous laugh which gave double force to the ex- 
pression. 

We walked on, and he followed us, singing his 
‘‘Viva Pio Nono!” for-as we had to thread the 
labyrinth of the upper rock he meant to be our guide, 
and knew that he should then have a plea for his 
‘* Date mi qualehecosa !” 





ADDISON IMPROVED. 


Ir is the custom in the University of Edinburgh for 
the Principal or one of the Professors to deliver an 
address at the close of the Session to the graduates 
in medicine. The speaker this year was—well, let 
us spare him any pain additional to the shame and 
mortification he must have already felt, if capable of 
knowing he has blundered. For the credit of Edin- 
burgh, we may at least say‘that he is not a Scotchman. 
Addressing those who are to recruit the medical pro- 
fession, he had the inconceivable bad taste to attack 
with ridicule the clerical profession in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Clergymen and most religious teachers are 
totally insensible to the errors and discrepancies of 
language they use in the pulpit (laughter and ap- 
plause); so that, when the scientific man takes his 
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place in church, he is surprised at the manifest 
ignorance of established truths constantly preached 
to the people. As asimple illustration of this, let 
me remind you of a beautiful hymn with which all of 
us have been acquainted from childhood, and 
which is still sung in our churches. It is the one 
which commences, ‘The spacious firmament on high;’ 
and after referring in separate verses to the sun, 
moon, stars, and planets, says, in the fifth verse— 
* What though in solema silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball,’ etc. 

(Laughter.) But there is no one among this audience 
whose knowledge has not convinced him that, so far 
from the sun and the heavenly bodies moving round 
the earth, or ‘terrestrial ball,’ the earth and planets 
in fact move round the sun. (Laughter.) If Addi- 
son, the author of this hymn, had consulted a scien- 
tific friend, and, instead of the ‘dark terrestrial,’ 
had substituted the ‘splendid solar’ ball (laughter), 
the hymn would have sung just as well, and would 
have had the advantage of being right instead of 
wrong (laughter), would not have shocked our 
convictions of truth, and tended to destroy the re- 
spect that really educated men ought to have for re- 
ligious instruction. (Applause.)”? We give the 
passage, with its running accompaniments of cheers 
and laughter, which we hope did not wholly mark 
sympathy with the speaker. 

It would be difficult to compress more blundering 
and bad taste into the same compass. Addison, the 
‘‘reverend” author of this hymn, might have con- 
sulted a scientific friend. Barrow or Newton would 
have told him that the heavens revolve round the sun! 
Does the Professor think that the sun is fixed as the 
centre of the universe? Had the poet no reference 
to the revolution of the earth round its own axis, 
in describing the time of night and darkness? Are 
astronomers ignorant who speak in common prose of 
the rising and setting sun, and who use other un- 
scientific phrases in describing the ordinary pheno- 
mena of nature? Or are men of science to have 
licence for inaccuracy, while accuracy is to be required 
only in poets and the clergy? The whole thing is so 
absurd as to be almost incredible in any man of 
average education. Many protests appeared in the 
newspapers from readers of the speech, one of the 
cleverest of which was from a writer with the familiar 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Habitans in sicco’’—Dean Stanley, 
it isrumoured. The writer had pleasure in inform- 
ing the Professor that an association had been formed 
for improving the British poets, and that they had 
commenced with Tennyson, giving, as an example, 
the couplet, 

‘*Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.” 


This had been amended thus— 


** Every moment dies a man, 
And one one-sixteenth is born,” 
which has the advantage of being statistically exact, 
and sings just as well. 

Whatever point such references to the ignorance of 
scientific truth may have elsewhere, it certainly does 
not apply tothe clergy in Scotland, all of whom pass 
through a course of literary and scientific training 
before entering on their theological studies. They 
have been taught the principles of inductive 
philosophy, and know how to distinguish between 
facts ascertained by true science, and the speculations 
of *‘ philosophy falsely so called.” ; 


. 
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STATISTICS OF THE JESUITS.—It appears, from a statement 
published in the Unita Cattolica, that at the beginning of the 
year 1850 the Jesuit body throughout the world was only a 
little in excess of 4,000. Ten years afterwards they had 
increased to nearly 7,000, and in the following decade of years 
nearly 2,000 more were added to their number ; and at the time 
of the last returns the members of the ‘‘ Society of Jesus” are 
given as 8,837. Out of these there are 2,551 lay coadjutors, 
2,417 students, and 3,869 priests ; more than 3,000 of the latter 
were out of the kingdom of Italy, scattered up and down the 
world, in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia ; some 
acting as missionaries and others engaged in the work of 
education, spiritual direction, and preaching of retreats. 


ENTHUSIASM ABOUT A Doc.—At a meeting in Belfast to 
commemorate the victories of Master Magrath, it was resolved, 
‘‘That, recognising with honourable pride the unparalleled 
triumph of Lord Lurgan’s celebrated greyhound, which, on no 
less than three different occasions, while competing with the 
most famous dogs of the United Kingdom, succeeded in carry. 
ing the Waterloo Cup, we, a number of the supporters of the 
Leash in Ireland, resolve that steps be at once taken to com- 
memorate in a fitting manner Master Magrath’s triple victory.” 
Letters were read from large numbers of the leading coursers of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, approving of the movement, 
and subscribing to it. A subscription list was opened, and a 
large amount subscribed. It will be remembered that Master 
Magrath paid a special visit to Windsor Castle, attended by a 
retinue of Irish noblemen and gentlemen. 


JUBILEE YEAR.—The originality of the Sabbatical year, as 
well as of the year of Jubilee, is very striking. There seems to 
be nothing like either of them to be fairly traced in any ancient 
legislation. Looking at the law of the Jubilee from 
a simply practical point of view, its operation must have tended 
to remedy those evils which are always growing up in the 
ordinary conditions of human society. It prevented the ac- 
cumulation of land in the hands of a few, and periodically 
raised those whom fault or misfortune had sunk into poverty to 
a position of competency. It must also have tended to keep 
alive family feeling, and helped to preserve the family gene- 
alogies. It has been conjectured that the public tables of 
genealogy were corrected in each jubilee year, in order to meet 
the dying-out of some families, and the multiplication of others. 
—The Speaker's Commentary. 


Wort oF Four Pins.—There is or was a Polish lady, the 
Countess of K , living in Paris. She wears a very singular 
brooch or breast-pin. Encireled by twenty precious stones, on 
the ground of a dark-blue stone, and covered by glass in front, 
is—what do you suppose? A portrait? No. A lock of 
hair? No. What then? Just fowr common pins bent 
together in form of a star! Why does she wear such a singular 
thing as this? Her husband, a Polish nobleman, was put in 
prison because he was thought to be a secret enemy of the 
government. He was put into a dark deep dungeon, far down 
under the ground. He had no light. He could not tell when 
it was day, or when it was night. He had no one to speak to, 
for no one was allowed to go near him but the keeper of the 
prison, and he was not allowed to speak to him. He had 
nothing to do; days, weeks, and months passed, and he was 
still in his dungeon ; he was not brought to trial. Poor man! 
how miserable he was! He thought lte should lose his mind, 
he felt his reason beginning to give way. Oh, if he only had 
something to do! Feeling over his coat one day, he found four 
pins, and he wept for joy. But yousay, Four pins! And what 
use were they to him? Why, he just took them from his coat, 
and threw them on the floor of his dungeon, and then he went 
down on his hands and knees and felt all over the floor till he 
found them. When he found them he scattered them on the 
floor again, and, could you have gone into his dungeon, you 
would have found him on his hands and knees groping for his 
four pins! It was all his work. And when, after six years 
imprisonment, his cell was opened to set him at liberty, they 
found him groping in the dark for his pins. And he would 
not leave his prison without taking his four pins with him. They 
were his best friends, because they had given him something to 
do; and his countess had them made up into a breast-pil, 
which she valued more than gold. They had preserved her 
husband’s reason. 
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